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projects himself, his sentiments, and his intentions into even the inanimate 
world around him. In her heart she despises logic. She is conscious that 
her intuitions are far superior to any mere mental process. Yet no woman 
of spirit ever submitted without an explosion to the imputation of being 
illogical. Why should she ? Was it man or woman who invented that most 
elementary of all formulas,— so simple, so beautiful, so easily adjusted to 
every argument that might arise, — " It is, because it is " ? And with all his 
boasted superiority, has man ever mastered the true principle of logical 
fenee, that if you want to say a single word upon a subject you muststart off 
with a thousand upon another subject which has no possible relation thereto? 

The advanced woman of to-day, in short, is as conceited and self- 
confident as can be. Elate with the sense of her capacity to do many 
things which her grandmother would have deemed impossible, she is ready 
to do anything that man has done. Her only complaint is that she is still 
debarred from many things which she could do quite as well, if not better 
than man. Yet we were right in calling her conceit a pseudo-conceit. Its 
strident and blatant arrogance has an underlying sense of impotence that is 
at once humorous and pathetic. Dr. Johnson's oft-quoted saying that a woman 
preaching is like a dog standing on its hind legs — the wonder isn't that it is 
done so well, but that it is done at all ; this saying is ungallant and unfair. 
It is a coarse exaggeration of the truth. Let us allow for the coarseness 
and the exaggeration, and with this allowance still use it for our purposes. 
You might imagine a dog imbued with human consciousness standing on 
its hind legs and shouting out with great glee, " See I can do this as well 
as a man." But you could never imagine the counter-proposition — you 
could never imagine a man shouting, " See, I can do this as well as a dog." 

Now, a woman's shrill self-assertiveness has the same qualities of con- 
scious weakness and infirmity. She is continually boasting. She is con- 
tinually drawing attention to her own performances* and comparing them 
with those of man. At the Chicago Exposition she must even have a 
Woman'sPavilion, for the exploitation of the sex. Imagine a man's pavilion 
at the samefair! Tbegloryofthelilyisonethingandthe glory of the oak is 
another. Woman can never be the equal of man in either physical or mental 
strength so long as she is handicapped by the burden of possible maternity. 
Nature does not lay aburden of that kind on any creature without taxing all 
the energies, mental and physical, to contribute to its support. Nor do we 
agree with George Eliot'smisogynist, that woman shoulders this burden " in 
a poor makeshift sort of a way ; it ha' better ha' been left to the man." As 
the mother of the race, man, it must be conceded, would be a failure. Not 
only physically, but mentally and morally he is unfitted for so holy, delicate, 
and beautiful a mission. As the leader and the fighter in the battle of life, 
woman would also be a failure. Hervanitycostshermuchatpresent.it 
costs the human race much. Do not let her add to that cost by the pseudo- 
conceit of an assumed mental equality with man. Let her beware of adding 
to the failures of life a creature who has thrown aside beauty and not 
assumed strength, who has ceased to be a woman and has not learned to be 
a man. William S. Walsh. 

TENDENCIES OE THE TURE. 
Every nation has had its ruling sport. At present, so far as the great 
cities in this country, England, and Erance are concerned, the racing of 
thoroughbred running horses is the most prominent pastime. It is what 
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the Olympian games were to Greece, or what the combats in the gladiatorial 
arena and chariot races were to Borne ; what the bull-fights are to the Span- 
ish peoples in Europe or South America. It may be said that more people 
are interested in baseball or tennis in this country than are followers of the 
race3. Cricket or tennis may enlist more devotees in England than racing. 
We are glad to believe that both propositions are true, and also that the class 
who uphold the contests of ball field and court are more greatly benefited by 
their recreation, and showgreater refinement, as a class, than the race-going 
public. Still the fact remains that horse-racing is one of the " fashionable" 
diversions in cities like New York. No contests of baseball, tennis, cricket, 
rowing, rifle-shooting, yacht-racing, athletics, or football draw such crowds 
as go to see the Suburban Handicap run at Coney Island, the Derby in 
England, or the struggle for the Grand Prix of Paris. In the vicinity of 
New York there is racing on every fair day from early in May until Novem- 
ber or later. Jerome Park, Morris Park, Sheepshead Bay, and Monmouth 
Beach are supplemented by other less reputable racecourses in supplying 
the demand for excitement and diversion. Bacecourses at Saratoga, Chi- 
cago, Louisville, Washington, Detroit, and other large cities also find a 
paying patronage: 

To people who never analyzed the attractions of the turf it may seem 
inexplicable how horse-racing should maintain such a hold on the public. 
Owing to the atmosphere of gambling that surrounds the sport many 
people will never enter a racecourse. They judge of the character of the 
diversion by what they read, by what they imagine, by what they see of its 
results, by its devotees. When we account for its popularity it will be easy 
to see whether or not the turf deserves patronage. We enter into this 
analysis knowing that the question is already prejudged by most readers, 
but yet with the hope that so prominent a phase of present-day life is worth 
consideration. We must remember that some people of wide and excellent 
reputation attend the races, occasionally at least; that the crewds present 
each year grow larger; that a costly new course has this year been added to 
New York's attractions, that another at Saratoga is proposed, and thus the 
sport appears to be gaining in favor. 

The big racecourses at first attract people out of curiosity. As a spec- 
tacle alone one might say that it were worth while to go once to see the 
thoroughbreds, like lean greyhounds, spring into a mile and a half struggle 
for stakes which reach twenty and even forty thousand dollars. The bril- 
liant line of mounted jockeys, resplendent in colored silk, the long and 
broad oval or straightaway track, the grand-stand, black with people and 
fluttering with ribbons and banners, all combine to make an attractive 
scene. This might suffice to give one a fair return for his fifty cents or one 
dollar admission fee. his half -day of time, his railroad fare to and from the 
track. But one would not go many times to see this sight, however pretty. 
Day after day the spectacle is the same. The same lean, nervy horses, or 
ones almost the same in appearance, are ridden ; the same colors adorn the 
rounded shoulders of the white or colored jockeys ; the same flags flutter, 
and the same crowds clamor on the stand. One who has carried a season- 
pass to a track, and believes himself a lover of good horses, may conscien- 
tiously aver that the races as a mere spectacle soon become so drearily 
monotonous as not to tempt one to walk a block to see them. Yet the 
public, if they do not gamble, have no part to play but that of spectators. 
They must remain passive, and are not spurred to imitation as in watching. 
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athletic games, for instance. " Ah," says the racing enthusiast, " you must 
take an interest in the several horses. Just look at Salvator going to the 
post now." 

Well, one who has read columns in praise of some wonder of the turf 
will naturally have an interest in such a racing-machine. To see Salvator 
run a mile in one minute thirty-five and a half seconds, lessening by seve- 
ral seconds the world's record for a mile ; or to see Firenzi lower her own 
best record of 2:31 for a mile and a half, as was done recently, may be 
memorable for any of the twenty to thirty thousand spectators. But one 
cannot see Salvator and Firenzi race every day. Even if one did, the repe- 
tition would soon breed a desire for a change, though it be for a race be- 
tween a cow and a donkey. Then, how could one possibly take an interest 
in the individuality of each of the several hundred other horses in training? 
No, it is impossible to foster such a multiplicity of graduated interests that 
in each race one shall know which horse he wishes to come in first and 
which second. '* But," says the racing enthusiast, "just put five dollars in 
the mutual pools for some horse to win and another to run second, and you 
will feel the keenest interest." This frank admission is a most important 
key to the popularity of racing. If the man who goes to the races out of 
curiosity, for recreation, or because it is *' the correct thing," once descends 
to betting on a horse to " increase his interest," he is very likely to become 
one of the nervous, anxious throng who follow the races daily from May to 
November, winning and losing, each pitted against all the rest, and praying 
to the goddess of Luck to keep his savings on the increase and that of his 
fellows on the decrease. 

It is not necessary to recount the evils of gambling. They are trite, but 
their depth of misery will never be told. Health, friends, reputation, home, 
happiness, and life itself are virtually cast in the balance. Fortune can 
win all of these from the man, who, if he wins, may only double his money 1 
Verily, Fortune asks tremendous odds. Watch that nervous man running 
his eye over the hoises in the paddock 1 He fancies his favorite is out of 
condition and he races back to the betting stands to place a bet on some 
other horse. He fights for a footing with crowds of others, at last secures 
his ticket, runs to the homestretch, and his heart thumps more violently 
than that of the poor brute who struggles home under whip and spur — 
beaten ! Such is his daily life : to-day exalted by luck, to morrow depressed 
by the same demon. How long can he stand the strain ? How long will 
his family? If there are pleasures and innocent features in racing it is cer- 
tainly a sad mistake that its corner-stone should be gambling. The appar- 
ently indispensable adjunct of betting is kept up at all the racecourses. 
If bookmakers are arrested they are bailed and otherwise protected by the 
racing associations. 

One might mention other influences which give impetus to the popu- 
larity of racing. The newspapers give not only a column to three 
columns daily to this sport, but they send some of their brightest writers 
to describe the details of the contests, men who can write entertainingly 
about the most monotonous series of scrambles in dust and mud. After the 
element of gambling the racecourses depend most largely perhaps on the 
support given them by the press. An indorsement of considerable weight 
is added by many members of the fashionable and wealthy class who drive 
to the races in four-in-hands and otherwise display their wealth on the 
race-tracks, 
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The apology for racing is that it furnishes recreation. But recreation is 
not wholly a good thing, if it is productive of evil results. Some of the 
patrons of the turf might perhaps be worse employed were it blotted out. 
Others would doubtless be in better avocations. One may say that evil in 
race-going depends on the man and his financial and physical ability to 
stand dissipation, or his moral ability to stand temptation. A half-holiday 
spent in watching thoroughbreds run, by the sea-shore, spent as a relief from 
business routine looks harmless enough. But if it leads to years of blind 
stumbling after the false gods of Chance, even the first step can hardly appear 
innocent. Supporters of the turf claim that racing leads to a betterment of 
the country's stock of horses by the use of imported thoroughbred sires, by 
careful selection in breeding, etc. But, conceding there is some truth in this, 
the turfmen must admit that, after all, the thoroughbred is pre-eminently 
fit only for racing. We can raise typical saddle horses, trotting horses, car- 
riage horses, draught horses, without any further infusion of thoroughbred 
blood. Few people want racers or hunters. The cast-off colts and aged 
horsesfromthe racingstables bring low prices, for the reason that thorough- 
breds are not especially fitted for any other use. They are apt to be ob- 
streperous in harness, often fiery and unreliable for any use. It can be 
claimed that a part thoroughbred may make a good trotter or saddle horse; 
and Senator Stanford, of California, had great faith in thoroughbred blood 
infused iuto the American trotter. Without pursuing the subject further, 
it need only be said that if thoroughbred blood is valuable in breeding horses 
for other than racing purposes it will be found out and used without regard 
to racing ; and it may be fully as effective if the best colts and horses have 
not their stamina and vitality pounded out by a raeecourse career. But we 
are considering especially the moral aspects of the turf. 

This leads to the final consideration we have to offer for the making up 
of a verdict on racing. Are horses abused on the turf ? Is cruelty practised? 
If cruelty is practised, why do not humane societies interfere? This last 
query we leave to the societies. The first two questions can be answered 
by quotations from the very writers who help support the turf by their enter- 
taining reports in the newspapers. To be sure the heaving flank, the bleed- 
ing sides, and ridged bodies that register the whip's activity, are not often 
dilated on. Such sights are too common for the chronicler to pay attention 
to, except occasionally. Moreover they can hardly be made attractive even 
to the hardened, "horsey" taste of the inveterate racegoer. No one likes 
the sight of blood, and here are gently-bred ladies looking on 1 Tell them 
not to look at the tired, dusty, bloody brute. He will be washed, bandaged, 
and doctored up for another race. 

Every race-goer knows that in nearly every race one or more of the horses 
are spurred until their sides bleed, whipped for a good part of the last furlong, 
and made to strain every nerve, tendon, and blood-vessel in the effort to mould 
the decrees of Chance. Occasionally a horse breaks neck, or limb, or fetlock- 
joint, snaps a tendon, bruises a joint, or otherwise hurts himself irremediably. 
Many a man who admires good horses and a fair race would attend races if 
horses were not 30 cruelly lashed, spurred, and driven to their last atom of 
endurance. "Those little whips and spurs may look harmless," said an old 
horseman, " but they are made to hurt." Horsemen know that most horses 
will run very close to, if not fully up to, their utmost ability without whip or 
spur. Would it not be better to drop from the races all animals who must 
needs be tortured to make them extend themselves? It would tend to the 
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breeding of a more willing, stout-hearted race of horses. If whips are neces- 
sary to start a horse up, why not restrict jockeys to a light piece of rattan 
or a rope's end, instead of alio wins; the use of the villainous, cutting catgut, 
whalebone, and steel? Spurs should be abolished altogether. 

One of the superior attractions of a trotting race is that it is rarely ex- 
pedient to whip a horse. A good trotter will do his best without a whip, 
and the latter will only make him break and run. Indeed, as an exhibition 
of a strong inherent trait and careful training in the animal, and skill in 
the driver, trotting races may claim marked superiority over running races. 

But to sum up. Gambling and a cruel, blunting abuse of animals are 
obvious and ugly blots on any showing that the turf can make as a bene- 
ficial source of recreation. It is not expected that the popularity of racing 
— transient though it may be — will be much affected by this review. We 
may only help some to form opinions or to strengthen ones already formed. 
If the turf is an evil, one should give it no half-indorsement. If it is only 
half bad it should be reformed. As in dealing with the liquor traffic, it 
may not be most expedient to employ prohibitive measures. There is one 
weapon that is resistless, and which any one may wield to some extent, 
and that is public sentiment. If that can become moulded into rigid law 
for the prevention of gambling and cruelty on racetracks, then, as regards 
all its innocent features we heartily say, " Long life to the Turf 1" Racing 
as a spectacle is so passive a recreation that it can never rank in beneficial 
results with games or sports which are actively participated in. 
But there is a way of trying conclusions of speed between horses which is 
sportsmanlike, gentlemanly, and unselfish, which has regard for a horse's 
feelings and powers, and which is not a mere money-getting scheme. May 
such racing prevail over the odious practices now prevalent I 

C. H. Crandaxi,. 

THE BEADING OE POOR CHILDREN. 

Fob a long time I have had exceptional opportunities of watching the 
reading of the children of a poor city neighborhood. Every week-day 
evening for half an hour after dinner (7 to 7:30) the parlors of the Audover 
House are open to children who wish to take books home to read. Our 
entire library is contained in a single revolving bookcase, but in the course 
of a little over a year it has somehow supplied more than 200 children with 
more than 2,500 books. 

All along the demand for fairy stories has been phenomenal. It has 
come from boys and girls alike, without distinction of age. How far this is 
characteristic of the children of working people I do not know. Our young 
people are, for the most part, of Irish parentage, and we attribute much of 
their passion for the imaginative to this Celtic strain. Strangely enough (it 
maybe because their critical faculties are not sufficiently developed to 
admit of fine discriminations) they much prefer books that are all fact to 
those that are a blending of fact and fancy. Thus, histories are second only 
to fairy tales in popularity. By histories (" war books " the boys call them) 
must be understood American histories, and always, by preference, those 
dealing with the Civil War or the Revolution. In fact, the appetite for Amer- 
ican history is so ravenous that the two or three dry historical text-books 
which have somehow crept into the shelves have been greedily devoured. 

Books of travel and adventure have a considerable vogue, less, however, 



